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Seige of Boston. 
sed valuation of property is now more than 
$300,000,000. 


SEIGE OF BOSTON. 


The above is a view of Boston, as it ap- 
peared from ‘‘ Dorchester heights,” at the 
commencement of the Revolution. It was 
in March, 1776, that the wisdom of Wash- 
ington conceived the plan of taking posses- 
sion of those hills, which overlooked the 
harbor and the town; rendering it danger- 
ous for the British vessels to remain, they 
being their only means of escape, and com- 
pelled the officers to ask permission to em- 
bark, promising not to injure the town. 

A description of the Seige of Boston 
will be found in the last page of this paper. 

A report of a Lecture delivered by Rev. 
Thomas M. Clark, in New York, Feb. 11, 
in behalf of a charity fund, contains the 
following sketch of Boston in its infancy, 
and in its present manhood :— 

Two hundred years ago a little village 
called Boston, lay nestled near the water, 
under the shadow of a green hill. A sin- 
gle ferry-boat connected the almost deso- 
lated town with the adjoining country.— 
The warders-kept watch all night on the 
summits of the three wooden elevations 
that towered above the penitisula, ready to 
light the beacon fires, if the wild whoop of 
the Indians should break the stillness.— 
The cattle grazed, and the corn grew and 
the forest trees moaned all around the little 
Village at the foot of the hill. Once or 
twice in a month an English bark or a 
French pinnace dropped her anchor in the 
quiet bay, and nearly three quarters of a 
century elapses before a Post Office is 
opened, or a mail runs, or a newspaper is 
published. 

Now look upon that peninsula. The 
beacon fires have ceased to blaze, and the 
warders have ceased to watch. Instead of 
the solitary ferryman plying his little skiff 
between Charlestown and Boston, hundreds 
of railroad trains come thundering into the 
city at all hours of the day and the night, 
freighted with passengers who may be dai- 
ly estimated by tens of thousands. Forests 
of masts have taken the place of the anci- 
ent trees that used to grow close by the 
water’s side; and where the cattle grazed, 
and the yellow corn waved in the wind, 
granite warehouses and princely palaces 
crowd the soil. A hundred churches have 
supplanted the wooden meeting-house 
where Mr. Cotton preached. In Boston 
and seven adjacent towns, whose taxation 
in 1633 amounted to only £94; the asses- 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—11. 
The Wartburg, Luther's Prison. 


This has been thus far to me a real Lu- 
ther pilgrimage. I ‘have visited all the 
places where he spent large portions of his 
life; and before I again reach Berlin, every 
place which his words or his deeds have 
made famous, will have passed under my 
eye. In Marburg I shall see the old castle 
of the Landgraves of Hesse, where Luther 
and Zwingle had their discussion upon 
transubstantiation in the presence of Phi- 
lip; Worms I shall also see, the scene of 
that diet to which Luther was summoned, 
and to which he so boldly went. In Frank- 
fort on the Main, I shall see the house 
where the Reformer dwelt for a time ; and 
already have I seen that chamber in the 
old University at Wittemburg, where he 
spent his best days, where he enjoyed the 
familiar friendship of Melancthon, and 
with that eminent scholar, made a, large 
portion of the admirable translation of the 
Bible still in use through Germany; I 
have stood in the room where he was born, 
and inthe house erected on the site of the 
one in which he died; I have as my read- 
ers know, visited the school in which he 
received his rudimentary instruction; I 
have entered that quiet cell at Erfurt, 
where with that chained copy of the Scrip- 
tures at his command, he read and thought, 
and at length came from that troubled state 
of unrest in which his mind had ever be- 
fore been, into that land of joy, in which 
through the rest of his life he walked ; and 
now to crown all, I have visited that noble 
old castle of Wartburg, where Luther was 
forcibly carried, and where he remained for 
eight months, a period not passed in in- 
glorious idleness, but devoted to the most 
untiring activity. 

Oh how vividly the pages of Merle 
D’Aubigne’s History come before me in 
memory. I read that book when I was of 
the same age with the most of my readers, 
and have not glanced at it since, such an 
impression did it make upon my young 
mind. And to-day, after the lapse of long 
years, as I was toiling up the high and 
steep hill that leads to the Wartburg, I 
could hardly realize that it was nota dream 
that had brought me from my pillow in 





America to see this place, and then would 
leave me again in drowsy slumber. 

But these fancies were very soon put to 
flight. A little German boy seemed most 
determined to accompany me as my guide, 
although from the moment when I left the 
railway station, that high castle on the 
hill hardly was lost from view, and the 
winding foot-path was plainly discernible. 
The Wartburg is one of the most frequent- 
ed spots in Europe. Professors and stu- 
dents, noblemen and peasants, shopkeepers 
and clergymen, all go to the Wartburg ; 
and therefore young guides, who scarcely 
know more than to point out the path up 
the hill, throng every stranger having the 
air of a foreigner, as soon as he sets his 
foot in Eisenach. I was determined to go 
alone, for I wanted to enjoy the solitude 
of my own thoughts, and expressed myself 
most resolutely to that effect. But one 
little fellow, seeming to think that he knew 
my wants better than I did myself, still 
kept with me, sometimes going before, 
sometimes behind, sometimes near my side. 
I told him that I would rather be alone, 
but still he did not leave me. I dropped 
in ata baker’s shop, and eat some cakes, 
and on coming out, still the little churl 
was at the door. I went to a grocery and 
bought some chocolate, but he resolutely 
waited. I began to think that like the 
hand-organ man of whom I once read, who 
waited to be hired to take his instrument 
out of hearing, this young guide of mine 
might expect something for the sake of re- 
moving himself. Such am idea found no 
favor with me. So he followed me about 
half way up the hill, sometimes far in the 
rear, allowing me a moment to catch the 
spirit of the place, until at length he came 
up to me and asked how much I should 
pay him. I told him “ nothing, if he 
went before me, but if he went behind, I 
might charge him a little something for be- 
ing his guide.” He took the hint, and 
ran down the hill. 

There were many things in the Wartburg 
which interested me, but which I cannot 
well make entertaining in a letter. That 
splendid prospect, which Luther must so 
often have enjoyed, with the great black 
Thuringian forest around him in every di- 
rection, and down hundreds of feet below, 
that little village of Eisenach where his pa- 
rents used to live, and where was to be 
seen the house of the kind lady who took 
pity on him as he suug asa child in the 
streets, and who afterwards gave him the 
means to devote his youth to study. Then 
there was that small yet admirably arrang- 
ed armory, with its suits of armor one can 
not tell how old, shirts of mail, helmets, 
horses large as life covered with steel, and 
all around the room the instruments of 
death, used in the middle ages, crossbows, 
spears, claymores, battle-axes, and the rest. 
Then there was the beautiful hall in which 
the Minnesangers, the ballad singers of old 
times, used to contest among themselves for 
the palm of superiority. The chapel I did 
not see, for men were repairing it, but it is 
not what it was when Luther preached in 
it; the pulpit has been entirely carried 
away in splinters by strangers who have 
visited the place. To me this was not 
surprising, for the guide told me that he 
knew I was an American by the manner in 
which I pronounced German, after hearing 
me speak only one sentence. When one 
considers the very slight difference between 
the manne: in which educated Englishmen 
and Americans speak our common lan- 
guage, he can appreciate what a training 
this guide must have had, to detect my na- 
tionalorigin,after hearingperhaps ten words. 


Luther’s room remains in much the same 
state as when he wrote there. The ink 
spots on the wall which were left when he 
threw his ink-stand at the devil, have all 
gone with the plastering which they stain- 
ed. This strangers have done. But the 
notches which knives have made, tell a dif- 
ferent story. Had the ink-stains remained 
they would have been a most impressive 
reminder of the influence of superstition 
over the mind; but one can remember that 
they once were here, and at the same time 
witness the marks of that interest in the 
great man whom his friends confined here, 
and whose name and life are the most at- 
tractive of all men noticed by history. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE BRIGHTON SCHOOL. 


BY THE “ EXILE.” 























Ina pleasant street in Brighton, the 
fashionable watering-place of England, (I 
should say one of them, for England boasts 
many, and Brighton is on the wane,) was 
a large, handsome residence, surrounded by 
very prettily laid out grounds. Upon 
reaching the front entrance, by a broad 
avenue, you might read on a brass plate, 
** The Misses Percy’s Academy for young 
Ladies.” Some twenty or thirty were 
boarding there at the time my tale opens, 
and as is not always the case with fashion- 
able establishments, they were comfortably 
provided for, in every respect. The elder 
Miss Percy who presided over housekeep- 
ing duties, never failed to see that the ta- 
ble was amply provided with abundant 
wholesome food, in pleasant varieties, well 
cooked, and handsomely served. There 
was no rule by which the young people 
were debarred access to the grounds, and 
thus with the fine fresh sea air, they were 
kept in health and vigor. The masters 
and teachers were judiciously selected, and 
mental and physical culture well attended 
to, and there was no drawback in this es- 
tablishment to the happiness and improve- 
ment of each pupil. 

But as one black sheep in a flock, will 
make itself conspicuous from afar, so one 
or two unprincipled girls, will shed around 
an influence, easily seen and felt. The 
most judicious authority, the most excel- 
lent privileges, will not deter some from 
that longing after forbidden pleasures, that 
ever since the days of Eve, has caused sor- 
row in the world. 

Ann and Catharine Ellis, were two sis- 
ters but lately introduced ; they were good- 
natured girls, and it was difficult to refuse 
them any thing they asked, but they were 
unprincipled, and had been in the habit, at 
their former school, of getting up night 
parties, suppers, and clandestine walks, 
which by their own account were enjoyed 
with a double zest from this very fact. It 
is not to be supposed, that when surround- 
ed by a narty of unthinking girls, they re- 
lated in the most graphic and laughable 
manner their adventures, that all would be 
found to condemn. Some among them 
longed to taste such exciting delights, and 
begun to believe they were very badly 
treated, because kept under proper surveil- 
lance. Miss Ellen Percy, the head govern- 
ess, had firmly forbidden any of the pupils 
from frequenting the beech, unless she 
accompanied them. ‘This was a wise and 
necessary rule. The beech of a crowded 


watering-place, is.oftenpromenaded by the. 





worst of characters, even. the marine men, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








or those who walk back and forth for the 
prevention of smuggling, are not always to 
be relied on, and as some of the teachers 
were themselves girls, Miss Percy preferred 
to be with her flock, when this walk was 
chosen, for the sake of the fresh sea air. 
Night had set in, prayers were over, the 


last bell was rung, and the school-girls re- | 


tired to their rooms. About half an hour 
after the bell for extinguishing lights had 
been rung, a stealthy step crossed one of 
the upper corridors, and presently the door 
of a room was softly opened. ‘* Come in 
dear Ann, I thought you were never com- 
ing,” and a pale, sweet night-capped face 
peeped fur one moment out, then closed 
the door behind her, and the person so 
stealthily creeping along, had gained ad- 
mittance. ‘* Now Maria,” said Ann Ellis, 
throwing off her shawl, ‘* we can talk about 
our plans for to-morrow night ; and you 
Rosa,” addressing a laughing, merry girl, 
reclining in bed, “if you are to be one of 
us, I need not caution you to be silent, for 
I would not bear disgrace.” Rosa and 
Maria both promised inviolable secrecy, 
and then the three formed a plan for takiug 
a pleasant walk on the beech by moon- 
light the ensuing evening. 

“Let Antoinette Granger go with us,” 
exclaimed Rosa Dennison, “ she is so fond 
of fun, and I know her honor to be unim- 
peachable.” ‘* Well,” echoed the trio of 
confederates, “* we will try and get an op- 
portunity to speak to her to-morrow morn- 
ing.” Atthat momcat a knock at the 
door paled each guilty face; the conspira- 
tors stood aghast, and Maria Moreland hid 
behind the bed-curtains. So true is the 
hackneyed saying, ‘* conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all.” Tremblingly Ann opened 
the door, and there stood, not as she had 
dreaded, a teacher, or her governess, but 
Antoinette Granger. There was such a 
joyous laugh at their mistake, that they 
had nearly betrayed themselves by the 
noise, but presently the laugh subsided 
into whispers and smiles, and the plan for 
the morrow was discussed with such wis- 
dom as Solomon speaks of, ‘‘ the wisdom of 
fools.” 

On the following day, when recitation 
hour arrived, the four young ladies we 
have described, were not ready with their 
anewere. We do not mean to say we have 
described their persons, but their charac- 
ters. My young friends, you must be per- 
fectly acquainted with them. It is suffici- 
ent to say that all were pretty, genteel- 
looking girls, one, delicately beautiful.— 
Maria Moreland was an only child, tender- 
ly nurtured, and having been from her in- 
fancy disposed to delicate health, had, by 
her fond parents, been placed at this school, 
as one eminently calculated to develop the 
moral and physical energies. The omis- 
ston of their studies had given their kind 

e‘ceptress much uneasiness, lest sickness, 

or some hidden cause might have produc- 
ed them, but she anticipated no serious 
results. The hours of that day wore slow- 
ly, and painfully away, to the young con- 
federates. ‘Towards night, feeling nervous, 
and an anxiety to imerease their numbers, 
they took into confidence Catharine, the 
younger sister of Ann, thus there were five 
young ladies, ready and willing to break 
the rules of a good establishment, and for- 
“feit the confidence and esteem of a Chris- 
tian, teacher, for the sake of an imprudent, 
and forbidden recreation. ; 

The hours of study past, these givle met 
in one room, and another suggestion adopt- 
ed, viz., that one of the members should 
dress in male habiliments.. This preposi- 
tion at first startled the more modest; 
Maria Moreland blushed deeply ; such an 
impropriety had not before occurred to her, 
but the laughing tones of the gay Ann El- 

’ lis were heard above the more feeble warn- 
ings of the others, and she declared she 
had some clothes of her. brother’s in her 
trunk, which she kept for--frolicking occa- 

sions, and would put them on and be their 
escort. 

The moon shone faintly, for it was new, 
‘but the air was calm and refreshing, when 
~ five persons stole from the .baek door of 
‘Mies Percy’s Academy. The.door wae 
. opened and shut again by a servant girl, 
' bribed by a few shillings, and-four young 
iladies enveloped in cloaka, accompanied 
by a young ‘man, apparently abaut sixteen, 

:, took the direct road to the beach. -They 
had scarcely walked five steps upog the 

sandy shore, when a marine officer passed 

»them. ; He scrutinized the party . very. in- 


tently, but believing that some young gen- 
| tleman was with the ladies, he deemed the 
matter an authorized recreation. 

A second met them—Maria Moreland 
trembled visibly ; she was really afraid ; 
the realities of the proposed scheme des- 
troyed its charms for her. She was timid, 
delicate, and irresolute. Oh how she wish- 
ed herself in herown room once more !— 
“* Silly girl,” said Ann, laughing, ‘don’t 
spoil our fun; oh how delightful the air 
is.” One or two assented to this; but if 
the faces of all could have been plainly vi- 
sible, there was more anxiety than plea- 
sure in the expression of each. 

A third marine man passed, and addres- 
sed gruffly some words to the supposed 
young gentleman, that he did not distinct- 
ly hear. The party proceeded, trying to 
fancy a great deal of enjoyment, but not 
even the heart of the resolute Ann Ellis 
was at peace; an indefinable fear of some- 
thing possessed them all. 

**Oh let us turn back, dear Ann,” ex- 
claimed Maria, imploringly, ‘it is time to 
be at home.” Prophetic words! Yes, it 
was time she knew, to be at home ! 

“Well,” replied Ann, in a voice not 
quite so full of assurance as when they set 
out, “‘ perhaps we may as well saunter to- 
wards the town.” Better had it been for 
them, had that saunter been a run! 

“* Why, this is nut the way we came,” 

exclaimed Catharine, and Rose, together. 

‘* Girls, don’t I know the way ?’’ said Ann 

proudly, ‘‘ you are silly ; don’t you see the 

great cave? we passed it coming.” All 

eyes glanced fearfully beneath their hoods, 

towards the black opening, through which 

the ever changing winds began to make 

mournful sounds. 

** Well,” argued Antoinette, “ if it is the 

same road, it does not look the same, it is 

so much narrower,” and as the party stop- 

ped a minute, to inspect it more narrowly, 

a sudden silence feil upon the hitherto 

laughing group. ‘The silence was broken 

first by Ann Ellis: “ Girls,” and her voice 

was unsteady, while the tremor of her 

frame was visible through her masculine 

habiliments, ‘‘ how far are we from home?” 

“A mile and a half,” issued from some 

faint, tremulous voice. 

The awful truth had suddenly flashed 

upon each guilty heart; the tide was ad- 

vancing! They had never thought of this, 

never calculated, to frame their excursion 

so ag to return by the receding tide, and 

the waters washed the cliffs! The fright- 

ened girls were scarcely able to propose 

anything, their very ideas were paralized ; 

but all agreed that their only chance for 

safety, nay, for life, was in rapid flight.— 

Instinctively they set off in one direction, 

when a piercing scream caused them to 

look round as they ran. They then saw 

one of their companions far, far behind, 

and about to fall to the ground. It was 

poor Maria; delicacy of constitution, ina- 

bility to great physical exertion, and the 

sudden palsy of fear, overcame her, and she 

fell fainting upon the sandy beach ! 

Now indeed was the distress of the guilty 
party at its awful height. The waves 
were more and more rapidly flowing to- 
wards the body of the prostrate girl, even 
now her dress was wet with the spray; 
every returning wave erased the footsteps 
of their onward progress, and convinced 
them the sea wonld ina few moments be 
close to the cliffs, affording no way of re- 
treat. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature; at any rate, silly girls, capable of 
such improper conduct, would not be ex- 
pected to exhibit much magnanimity ; be- 
sides, they were wild with fear, and with 
one simultaneous scream, that the night- 
winds echoed in hollow murmurs, they fled, 
and left poor Maria to herfate! The wa- 
ters soon closed round her inanimate form, 
and the moon reflected the light of her 
white and dripping garments. She had 
arrived at home before her young associates 
had reached a safe foot-hold! The hope, 
at least, was that in this sudden and awful 
death, God had forgiven her the only wil- 
ful act of disobedience she had ever com- 
mitted. 

The marine men, who had long ago 
sought the top of the cliffs, till the reced- 
ing tide, called to the girls to run until 
they came to a rock, projecting from the 

water, which they could climb; the advice 
| was obeyed, but oh what trembling, awed, 
Lend wretched hearts, panted on that rock 
from their wild escape! ‘* Poor Maria!” 
burst from each lip, and the sobbing of 








these penitent four, might be heard beyond 
the roaring of the waves. Nothing was 
said but those two solitary words, and as 
they stepped into the’ boat brought for 
their removal, can you not a little imagine 
the feelings with which they saw at a dis- 
tance another, attended by several people, 
and taking from the water a white object, 
like a human being! Also may be ima- 
gined the feelings with which these mis- 
guided girls reached the home they so joy- 
ously had left but two hours before! Ah, 
little did they then dream that death should 
re-enter with them! But so true is it, 
that we know not what “ an hour may 
bring forth,” that there is no safety save 
in the path of duty. 

If we could describe the remorse of these 
young weeping hearts, bleeding to see, 
through their own carelessness and folly, 
the body of a loved, and lately living com- 
panion, borne to an early bier, we would ; 
but it was deeper, stronger, more enduring 
than we can paint. God, who sends all 
our trials, had worked the redemption of 
many an erring heart, through such fearful 
means as we have described. Ann and 
her sister were the first to exemplify that 
the trial was not in vain. Over the pale, 
inanimate form of the sweet Maria More- 
land, they shed such tears as they never 
shed before. They vowed to their God, 
with his help and blessing, and his forgive- 
ness, to abandon forever forbidden plea- 
sures; they felt that a fearful shadow had 
fallen upon their young Jives, and if ever 
mirth attempted to hold her sway, before 
their eyes would rise a pale and dripping 
form, and in their ears would ring a help- 
less shriek, that never to their dying day, 
lost their solemn power ! 
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PEEPS INTO A HAPPY HOME.—2. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


What bright visions dance before the 
eyes of many of my little friends, as they 
read the subject of my present picture, of 
joyful anticipations and realized hopes.— 
But there are some perchance, to whom, 
like myself, the observance of ‘the holi- 
days is a novelty, and for them I will give 
a little sketch of what I saw and enjoyed. 
It is a great delight to me to look upon 
happy children. There were many blue 
and black eyed girls and boys who were 
made happier by the gifts brought by good 
old ‘ Santa Claus.’ Now we all know the 
* jolly little Dutchman’ to be an imaginary 
personage—nevertheless, I believe he is the 
unconscious possessor of the grateful love 
of many warm, loving little hearts. In the 
‘happy home,’ two stockings were hung 
up by the fire-side. Two radiant little 
faces were seen on Christmas morning, 
peeping into the well-filled receptacles— 
eager hands were pulling out the treasures 
—happy voices exclaiming, ‘1’m so glad,’ 
* That is just what I wished for.’ Aunt 
Annie was happy enough looking at the 
joyful children; but her ‘cup of joy was 
filled to the brim,’ by the reception of pre- 
cious love-tokens from her ‘ Daisy’ and 
‘SuAbeam.’ That wee golden locket, con- 
taining the shadow of her heart’s darling 
—the book, the work of a favorite poet, 
will ever be mostlovingly cherished. Soon 
came the gathering of our dear parents, 
brothers and sisters, and a flack of * bon- 
nie bairns.’ Each one received an appro- 
priate and beautiful gift, and it was indeed 
a pleasing sight, to look upon the table 
filled with kind remembrances. What a 
host of kindly emotions it awakened in us 
all. I cannot agree with those who cen- 
sure this pleasant custom. ‘(ur Father’ 
delights to have us minister to each other’s 
happiness. An old writer has said, ‘that 
whosoever conveyed the smallest atom of 
happiness to others, did God a service.’— 
After we had feasted our eyes upon this 
* goodly array’ of valuable gifts—valyable 
in themselves—and more so for the feeling 
which prompted their bestowal—we went 
to the dining-hall, which was tastefully de- 
corated with evergreens ; and with thank- 
ful hearts partook of the bountiful repast 
which had been prepared for us. After 
this, we ‘ children of larger growth, amus- 
ed ourselves in watching the sports of the 
merry children. One group was in the 
corner ‘taking tea,’ another was illustrat- 
ing the ‘camp before Sebastapol,’ with 











miniature soldiers and cannon. A musi- 
cal top was spinning on the floot—a mam- 
moth ball was eliciting much wonder and 
admiration. The ‘wee toddlin’ things,’ 
had their hands filled with dollies, china 
rabbits, goats and dogs, rattles, whistles 
drums, and so forth. But the ‘shades of 
night’ fell on ‘Christmas Day,’ as well as 
other days, and each tired little one gladly 
laid its head upon its soft pillow to dream 
of the joy and happiness of ‘ merry Christ- 
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JOSEPHINE’S DREAM. 
The sun had set; the birds had sung 
their evening songs ; the stars came slowly 
forth, and the moon just rising, gave a lus- 
tre to the lonely scene, and silvered the 
quiet woods and equally quiet waters.— 
Nothing seemed to move or live; and 0 
thought little Josephine, as she reclined 
on the verdant grass, by the side of the 
river. The soft wind gently kissed her 
cheek, and raised the ringlets of chestnut 
colored hair, that clustered around her 
temples. What could make the child s0 
quiet? It must be some weighty matter 
that kept her so still, for she was the mer- 
riest little elf that ever hunted for violets. 
There was a smile lodged in every dimple 
of her sunny face, and her merry laugh 
might be heard from morning to night.— 
But now she lay there, with her eyes half 
closed, till suddenly roused by a voice cal- 
ling, ‘Josephine, Josephine, why, what 
are you thinking of? the sun has set, and 
the dew is falling fast; are you asleep? 
‘No, mother; but I have been, and dream- 
ing, too. Sit down by me, and I will tell 
you what it was. I was resting by the 
river side, just as [ was when you found 
me, thinking of brother Henry, and wish- 
ing I could see him once more; you know 
you told me he was in heaven, and hap- 
pier than he could be here. Agel was 
thinking of these things, I fell asleep, and 
dreamed that I was in a beautiful garden. 
The birds sung sweetly in the large trees 
that threw their shade over the walks, by 
the side of which bloomed all kinds of 
flowers. I could hear the musical mur- 
mur of tiny streams, as they flowed gently 
along, or leaped from rock to rock, form- 
ing beautiful cascades. Groups of happy 
children were roaming ameng the bowers. 
I noticed that they were all clothed in the 
purest white, and the thought came to my 
mind, that perhaps Henry might be there. 
Asl stood looking wistfully around, a 
sweet voice said to me, ‘have your wish, 
you shall see your brother,’ and turning, I 
saw beside me a beautiful lady. She took 
me by the hand, and led me to a_beatti- 
ful bower, and there amidst many children 
was Henry. I stretched out my arms to 
him; but the lady said, ‘ No, Josephine, 
you cannot go to him now, but if you con- 
tinue as good as you now are, you shall 
before long join him where all are happy, 
but now you must return to your mother.’ 
‘Oh,’ I exclaimed, ‘let me take him to 
mother, she grieves for him from morn till 
night.’ ‘ Josephine,’ said the lady sadly, 
* you know not what you ask. Look be- 
fore you.’ I looked—the scene was chang- 
ed. Ina large room, reclining on an otto- 
man, was a young and lovely boy. On 
one side of him stood two bright beings 
clothed in white, on the other, two with 
dark and scowling countenances. These 
I soon found, were the good and evil spi- 
rits of the boy. The dark ones came close 
to him, and spoke in low tones, while the 
others stood at a distance and gazed sor- 
rowfully at him. But he turned from them, 
and as they saw their words were vain, 
they slowly left him, while the others ap- 
proached close to him, and the boy was 
happy. ‘See,’ said the lady, * he has re- 
sisted temptation; but look again.’ I did 
so, and the scene was changed to a small, 
scantily furnished room. On a table were 
a few broken dishes but no food. A tall, 
dark-eyed youth sat beside it, with his 
head resting gloomily on his clenched 
hand. It was the same happy boy who 
had resisted the evil spirits, but now they 
were close to him, and he listened to them, 
while the warning words of the others fell 
unheeded on his ears. Suddenly he arose. 
*It must be,’ he said, ‘1 cannot live— 
money J must and will have.’ The dark 





spirits smiled gloomily, and the others fled 
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rightened from him. He left the house, 


and when he returned his hand clutched a | 


bag of gold ; but a dark red stain was on 
that hand, for to procure gold he had dyed 
his hands in the blood of a fellow-being.— 
The dark spirits followed him closely, and 
spoke to him in flattering words, but he 
was not happy; a small still voice that he 
could not drive from him, murmured, ‘you 
have done wrong.’ I shuddered as I gaz- 
ed on him, for his brow was dark and 
scowling, and he looked not unlike the 
fiends, whose counsels he had listened to 
till they had ruined him. ‘* Would you 
have your brother exposed to temptations 
like this ?’ said the lady, ‘ do you now wish 
to take him back with you?’ ‘Ah! no,’ 
Iexclaimed, ‘for I see he is far happier 
here, than he could be with me ;’ and then 
I awoke, and I was thinking of these 
things when you found me, mother.’ 
Lynn, 1856. ANNIE. 


I WANT TO SEE MY MOTHER. 

‘I want to see my mother,’ said a little 
boy the other day, who had opened the 
window of the car, as it was moving from 
the station through the town where he liv- 
ed. A gentleman sitting near the open 
window, and finding it too cold, requested 
the little fellow to close it. ‘The latter 
quickly answered, ‘Yes sir, presently; I 
want to see my mother.’ ‘ Yes, well,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘ keep up the window 
my little man, if you want to see your 
mother.’ By this time we were opposite 
the house where lived the mother of this, 
to us now, interesting boy. He waived 
his snow white handkerchief to his mother, 
who was standing in the-door, gazing after 
her departing boy, with a look of love and 
anxiety, such as fond mothers alone can 
give. Ina moment more, and we were 
out of sight, and the window was closed. 
It was natural that I should desire to know 
something more of this affectionate child. 
On inquiry I found that he was leaving 
home for the first time, for college, and 
that he did not expect to return for months. 
On being questioned whether he had not 
bid his mother good bye before he started, 
he looked up with some surprise, and in a 
subdued tone, said, * Yes, sir; but I want- 
ed to see her once more.’ 

What a sweet little boy that was; he 
loved his mother—as good boys do—and 
therefore he ‘ wanted to see her once more.’ 
Sometimes boys don’t want to see their 
mothers. When they have been disobe- 
dient, or have been doing something 
wicked, they do not wish to see them, be- 
cause they know their mothers will be 
greatly grieved atthem. I once saw a boy 
who had been made drunk by a wicked 
ramseller; when some of his companions 
proposed to take him home, he refused to 
go, saying, ‘ Oh, how can I see my moth- 
er? J] won't gohome now.’ Good chil- 
dren always want to see their mothers— 
especially when they get into trouble, or 
when they get hurt, or sick. No one can 
take the place of a mother. No hand so 
soft and gentle. No kiss so sincere. 

Perhaps, some one of my young readers 
has no mother on earth, and much as he 
desires to see her he cannot. Oh, if he 
could only see her once more, and hear her 
speak, and sing and pray as she used to do. 
Ah, my little friend, you are motherless 
now; she who used to pray with you and 
for you so often, and who watched over 
your childhood with so many fears and 
anxious cares, lies in the cold dark grave 
now! Be of good cheer, though, my dear 
little friend ; your mother will rise again. 
Her pure spirit is in heaven, and if you 
are good and love the savior as your moth- 
er taught you, you shall see herin heaven. 
And then you'll never part again. 
| Pee 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE TWIN SISTERS. 


Beautifully situated on the bank of the 

udson, not many miles from the city of 
New York, was the mansion: Mr. Villers. 
He was a gentleman of high reputation, 
and possessed considerable wealth. Al- 
though the son of comparatively poor pa- 
Tents, by constant application to business, 
he had acquired for himself a moderate 
fortune 

















He had married, when he first commenc- 
td business for himself, Alice Linly, the 


' daughter of the merchant under whom he 
had for several years served as a clers.— 
He had, at the time my story commences, 
two lovely daughters, twins, aged about 
seventeen years. Their names were Florine 
and Florence; names which sounded very 
much alike, and their owners, in some res- 
pects, were muchalikealso. In looks they 
so neatly resembled each other, that none 
excepting persons intimately acquainted 
with them could distinguish them. The 
difference existing between them was in 
their characters. Florine was gay, lively, 
and always appeared happy. Her sister, 
on the contrary, was thoughtful, fond of 
solitude, and, at times, even appeared sad. 
They were both kind and obliging, willing 
and eager to assist and please others. 

Their kind and affectionate dispositions, 
and lovely faces gained them many friends. 
The two lovely and amiable sisters, and 
their parents constituted a family as happy 
as it were possible for any family to be. 

But alas! sorrow was destined to enter 
this hitherto happy family. Death robbed 
them of the beautiful, gay and happy Flo- 
rine. Many long days and nights the 
kind and affectionate Florence watched by 
the bedside of her suffering sister; and her 
parents were equally attentive, and anx- 
ious to keep her with them if possible. Yet 
all their united effurts could not save her. 
Death had already set his seal on her fore- 
head, and she was torn from them, in the 
very prime of her youth, to enter that 
beautiful world where all is life and love. 

Desolate indeed were the surviving ones. 
Were they never again to look upon that 
beloved form, or listen to the familiar voice ? 
It could scarcely be possible, yet it was so. 
A simple stone marks the place where she 
sleeps, and the grave is often bedewed by 
the tears of those who loved her while on 
earth, and who miss her most now she has 
left them. Still they can scarcely wish her 
back in this world of sin and suffering ; on 
the contrary, they love to reflect upon her 
short but beautiful and innocent life, and 
the parents are very thankful to the Father 
of all, for sparing them yet one child. 

One more scene and I close. Florence 
Villers, now the wife of a thriving and 
prosperous merchant, by the name of Percy, 
resides a short distance from her father’s 
mansion, ina home of her own. She has 
two children to gladden her heart and give 
light to her home. The eldest, a boy, 
named Willie, and the other a little girl, 
named for her loved and beautiful sister 
Florine. CaRRIE. 


GOD’S BLESSING. 


**] could not ask God’s blessing upon 
it,” said a Christian, as he declined engag- 
ing ina business transaction which had 
been proposed to him. He acted on the 
right principle. We should ask God’s 
blessing to rest upon all that we do. Of 
course we should avoid doing those things 
upon which we cannot with propriety im- 
plore his blessing. — 

No man could lay a plan to defraud his 
neighbor, and then go to his closet and 
pray that God would render his plan suc- 
cessful. No man could be so lost to all 
sense of propriety and rectitude. But it 
is certain that we need the blessing of God 
on all that we do. Hence we should care- 
fully scrutinize all our plans, that we be 
not guilty of the inconsistency and sin 
above supposed. 

Many years ago a professing Christian 
was about to engage in the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks. He had deceived himself 
by the common arguments, that if he did 
not conduct the business, it would fall into 
the hands of unprincipled men ; that it was 
the abuse and not the proper use of the 
article that wrought the evil so loudly com- 
plained of. 

A good man said to him, “ Brother S., 
when you roll the rum barrel into the bar, 
can you kneel down beside it, and ask God 
to let his blessing rest upon the work of 
dealing it out to your customers?” Brother 
8. thought it would be a hard prayer to 
offer; so he did not engage in the busi- 
ness.—[ NW. Y. Obs. 








Religion. 








I MUST GO TO THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


lst. Because I shall find some very 
dear friends there. The saints are m 





friends. I love them, and I love to be 





where they are. I know some of the best 
of them will be there. It will do me good 
to see them. They have a family likeness 
which I like to louk upon. I love to hear 
their voices, too, in prayer, and in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs. You must 
not keep me from this mecting. 

2nd.. Besides the above friends, some 
of whom may fail of attendance, there will 
be the best Friend I have in the universe. 
He never fails of attending the smallest 
prayer-meeting. If there be enough to 
use the word meet, or so that the term we 
can be proper, there I am certain of finding 
him. To prevent all mistakes about it, 
He has had it written in a book, and the 
book is printed, and it is almost every- 
where. I believe the book, and I shall go 
to the prayer-meeting. I cannot be denied. 

3rd. Besides, I want to refresh myself 
with a glimpse or two of things invisible 
and eternal. I have been tossed up and 
down all day by worldly matters, and have 
got my eyes so full of their dust, that I feel 
as if I should like a little clearness of vi- 
sion, and a little better scenery than I have 
had all day. The prayer-meeting is a ca- 
pital observatory. Itis very high above 
the world, and is so much nearer the up- 
per country, that if people can anywhere 
get a glimpse of that land, it is there. It 
is true that visitors must carry their own 
instruments, such as faith, love, hope, etc., 
with them; but these instruments are 
wonderfully improved at this observatory. 
Many saints have told me that they have 
got there a sight of the “* Delectable moun- 
tains,” and thought they had a glimpse of 
the pinnacles of the great city ; and having 
myself, at times, come pretty near the same 
thing, I do certainly love the prayer-meet- 
ing, and—I must go. 

4. Besides, I must go to fill a gap.— 
Now I hate gaps—a gap in a shoe, a gap 
in a garment. Tell me who does not hate 
them? Buta gap ina prayer-meeting is 
a thing to be hated too. There had better 
be any kind of gaps than such. If I am 
not at that meeting there will be one.— 
Some will be as much troubled by the gap 
I make in absenting myself as they can 
possibly be by any sort of gap in this im- 
perfect world. Even though I had no 
higher motive, I would charitably go to 
fill a gap. 


Sabbath School. 
THE ROSE-BUSH. 


“Pa,” said Anna one day, as she came 
running to her father and took hold of his 
arm, and with her bright blue eyes looked 
up in his face, ‘‘ come with me around the 
house, and I will show you something.” 

Father. Well, my child, what have you 
to show me that interests you so much ? 

Anna. Why, here is a rose-bush ; it 
was all withered and dried, and apparently 
quite dead, and I have been carrying wa- 
ter and pouring it about the roots, and 
now, you see, it looks green and fresh, and 
it covered with leaves and buds, and soon 
it will have on it beautiful roses. 

F. Well, my dear, I am highly de- 
lighted with what you have told me ; it is 
always pleasing to observe in my children 
a spirit of industry, and a disposition to 
make themselves useful, and a taste for 
that which is beautiful, which a fancy for 
flowers indicates; besides, this little rose- 
bush may serve to teach you a very im- 
portant lesson. 

A. What is that, papa? 

F. This rose-bush, all dry and un- 
sightly as it was when you found it, is like 
a little child without education, that has 
its mind uncultivated, and is of bad tem- 
per, and rough and impudent manners ; 
and the rose-bush as it now appears, so 
beautiful and promising, is like a child 
well governed, and brought under the in- 
fluence of education. which stores the mind 
with useful knowledge, and corrects the 
evils of the heart by leading us to Jesus 
Christ, who “is able to save to the utter- 
most all who come unto God by him.” 

A. Why, it never struck me before 
that it is such a good thing to go to school, 
and have good books and teachers. I will 
try and not think it so dull, but will, with 
more cheerfulness and diligence, attend to 
my studies, and especially to my lessons in 
the Sunday school. — 

F. Well, my dear child, I hope you 
will ever prize education, especially that of 
the Sunday school, as of greater importance 

















than silver or gold; then will you become 
wise and good, and not only so, but alse 
agreeable to the well-instructed, and use- 


ful to all.—[S. S. Adv. 








Natural History. 








EMERALD BIRDS OF PARADISR. 


This most gorgeous and elegant bird, 
says Wood’s Natural History, was once 
the subject of much discussion among na- 
turalists. The natives of New Guinea were 
accustomed to dry them, having first cut 
off their legs, and then offer them for sale. 
In this foutless state they reached Europe, 
where it was immediately stated that the 
bird lived always in the air, buoyed up by 
the lightness of its feathery covering; that 
the shoulders were used as its nest; that 
the only rest it took was by suspending 
itself from a branch by the filamentary fea- 
ther of the tail; that its food was the morn- 
ing dew ; together with many other con- 
jectures not less ingenious than amusing. 

The bird appears about the size of a jay. 
Its body, breast and lower parts are of a 
deep rich brown; the front set close with 
black feathers shot with green; the throat 
is of a rich golden green ; the head yellow; 
the sides of the tail are clothed with a 
splendid plume of long downy feathers of a 
soft yellow color. By these are placed 
two long filamentous shafts, which extend 
nearly two feet in length. 

Of these beautiful feathers the bird is so 
proud that it will not suffer the least speck 
of dirt to remain upon them, and it is con- 
stantly examining its plume to see that 
there are no spots on it. When in its wild 
state, it always flies and sits with its face 
to the wind ; lest its elegant plume should 
be disarranged. 

So far from living exclusively on dew, it 
eats no small amount of insects, such as 
grasshoppers, ,which it will not touch if 
dead, and commences its repast by strip- 
ping off the legs and wings. When in con- 
finement, it also eats boiled rice, plaintains, 
etc., but in the wild state it seems to feed 
mostly on seeds of the teak tree, and a kind 
of fig. 

There are several species of paradise 
birds known, but the one described above 
is the most common, and is the one of 
which the above mentioned fables were told. 


CINNAMON FIELDS IN CEYLON. 


The following beautiful paragraph is from 
the pen of the celebrated Bishop Heber. 


One morning was, as usual on our first 
arrival, taken up by visits.. In the after- 
noon we drove through the far famed cin- 
namon gardens which cover upwards of 
17,000 acres of land on the coast, the larg- 
est of which are nearColombo. The plant 
thrives best in a poor, sandy soil, ina damp 
atmosphere. It grows wild in the woods 
to the size of an apple tree, but when cul- 
tivated is never allowed to grow more than 
ten or twelve feet in height, each plant 
standing separate. The leafis something 
like the laurel in shape, but of a lighter 
color. When it first shoots out it is red, 
and changes gradually to green. It is now 
out of blossom, but I am told the blossom 
is white, and spreads when in full blossom 
to cover the garden. After hearing 80 
much of the spicy gales from this island, I 
was much disappointed at not being able 
to discover any scent, at least from the 
plants. In passing through the gardens, 
there is a very fragrant smelling flower 
growing under them which at first led us 
into the belief that we smelt the cinnamons, 
but we were soon undeceived. On pulling 
off a leaf or twig, you perceive the spicy 
odor very strongly, but I was surprised to 
hear that the flower had little or none. As 
the cinnamon forms the only considerable 
export of Ceylon, it is of course preserved 
with care. By the old Dutch law, the 
penalty for cutting a branch was no less 
than the loss of a hand; at present a fine 
expiates the offence. The neighborhood 
of Colombo is particularly favorable to its 
growth, being well sheltered, with a high, 
equable temperature, and as showers fall 
frequently, the ground is never parched. 





Groume.ine.—A Western editor says he was 
taught when a boy, to refrain from grombling 
at two things ;—the one is, that which he can- 


not help; and the other, that which he can 
help. 
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Tue Seiee or Boston. 


Boston has been termed the most historical 
city in this country. Itis doubtless true. Con- 
sider the historical interest of its early settle- 
ment by Winthrop and company,—its being 
owned and occupied at one time by a single 
person, the Rev. Mr. Blackstone,—the many 
touching Indian tales connected with it,—its 
forwardness in bringing about the independence 
of the nation, and that terrible winter when it 
was in the hands of the British. We have se- 
lected that last period for a little description, 
though to paint it fully would require a volume. 

Every reader will remember that the battle 
of Lexington, and the Concord Fight occurred 
in April, 1775. On the 17th of the following 

: June, occurred the more celebrated battle of 
Bunker Hill, in connection with the burning of 
Charlestown. These last events led to the 
seige of Boston, of which we are briefly to 
speak. 

Boston at that period was far from being a 
city. It was only a commercial town of a few 
thousand inhabitants. After the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, it was wholly in the hands of the 
British. Many of the inhabitants left the town, 
particularly those who espoused the cause of 
the patriots, who were known as Whigs, while 
those who still took the side of the mother 
country, were termed Tories. 

It will be remembered, the battle of Bunker 
Hill occurred on Saturday. The next day, 
Sunday, the 18th, was such a Sabbath as this 
town never experienced before; nor has it 
since. Mrs. Adams writes in her volume of 
interesting letters: “The roar of the British 
cannon began on Saturday morning about 
three o’clock, and has not ceased yet, and it is 
now three o’clock Sabbath afternoon.” And 
on the last afternoon, the cannonade only ceas- 
ed through the coming upof a shower. It was 
then believed the British would move out of 
Boston, but Gen. Gage, the commander, and his 
fellow officers concluded to remain in posses- 
sion of advantages that they had secured by 
the price of so much precious blood. 

It now remained for the Americans to com- 
pel their foes to do what they were not dispos- 
ed todo of their own accord. They fortified 
themselves on Winter and Prospect hills, and 
at Roxbury, and constantly kept up a warfare 
upon the invaders, unti) the great deliverer 
Washington, arrived from Philadelphia, and 
took the command on the 3d of July. 

His principal head quarters were at Cam- 
bridge, in a house now occupied by the poet 
Longfellow. By his wisdom, sagacity, and 
prudence, the little American army, suffering 
as it did from lack of prompt pay, was encou- 
raged to hold on and to hold out, until the Bri- 
tish were made quite uncomfortable in their 
close quarters. The removal of Gage, and the 
appointment of Gen. Howe in his place, did not 
much improve matters, particularly after our 
army gained possession of, and erected forts on 
Dorchester Heights, [a picture of which will 
be found in the first page of this paper,] the 
eminence now occupied in part by the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind at South Boston.— 
Those heights gave the Americans an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to annoy the British shipping, 
as well as the troops intown. Another ad- 
vantage gained was the fortification of Lech- 
mere Point, now East Cambridge. Thus the 
Americans pressed the. beseigers so hard that 
they were glad to embark in their ships on 
Sunday morning, the 17th of March, 1776.— 
About nine o’clock of that day, the garrison left 
Bunker Hill. And that was the last of our 
enemies in Boston during the entire war. 

But the town presented a strange sight to the 
former residents when they returned. “The 
Old South Church,” says Frothingham in his 
history of this seige, “ obnoxious to the British 

‘on account of the town meetings previously 
held in it, had been made a riding-school.”— 
The pulpit, pews and seats were cut to pieces, 
and all carried off. A stove was put up in the 
winter, and Rev. Mr. Prince’s library was used 

’ to kindle the fires. The parsonage-house, 

_ where Prince lived was pulled down. Many 

trees were cut down uponthe Common. Brat- 
tle Street Church and Hollis Street Church 
were used for barracks, and a wooden Church 
in North Square was pulled down and burnt 





for fire-wood. Thus did our foes defile things 
sacred, and to close their desecration, left the 
town on the Lord’s day.* 

Here is a glimpse of the demoralizing influ- 
ence of war. May it never darken our Jand 
more. Above all may we never be in conflict 
with the land of our fathers. F. 


* The following paragraph, taken from the 
History of the Old South Church, strikingly 
exhibits the effects of the War upon that anci- 
ent Church :— 

“ Owing to the possession of the town by the 
British troops in 1775 and 1776, to the demoli- 
tion of the internal part of the house of worship, 
with the death of one of the ministers, and dis- 
mission of the other, the members of the Old 
South Church were dispersed, and did not as- 
semble again in a church state, by themselves, 
until Nov. 1777.” ‘ 

The pastors were John Hunt, deceased Dec. 
30, 1775, and John Bacon, dismissed Feb. 8, 
1776, both settled Sept. 25, 1771. ‘Their next 
pastor was Joseph Eckley, settled Oct. 27, 
1779, so that the church was upwards of four 
years without a pastor. The admissions to the 
church were in 1775, five persons; in 1776, 
and 1777, none; in 1778, one; in 1779 and 
1780, three each. Rev. Joseph Eckley died 
April 30, 1811. 

As a contrast to the history of the Old South 
Church, in a time of war, we give a brief sketch 
of another church in Boston in a time of peace. 
Let us pray against war—let us pray for peace. 


Mount Vernon Cuurca, Boston.—The 
Mount Vernon Church, consisting of 47 mem- 
bers, was organized June 1, 1842, and the Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk, D. D., their present pastor, 
was installed the same day. Since that time 
there have been added to the church, 1,032 
members; 662 from other churches, and 369 
by profession. There have been dismissed, at 
their own request, 310; died, 69, and ex-com- 
municated 8, leaving the present number of 
members, 692. During the first year and a 
half, while they worshipped in the Masonic 
Temple, no record was kept of their charitable 
contributions. But since the dedication of their 
new meeting-house, in Ashburton Place, on 
the 4th of January, 1844, to January 1, 1856, a 
period cf 12 years, the Church and Society 
have contributed to the various benevolent so- 
cieties and other charitable objects of the day 
$98,127, 53, in addition to the payment of 
$60,000 for the erection of their house, and 
$51,000 current expenses of public worship, 
making a total of $209%227, 53.—[ Recorder. 


SKETCH OF THE LATE DEA. SAFFORD. 


[From a Correspondent of the New York Observ- 

er, under date of Boston, Feb. 9, 1856.] 

Our community has recently been called to 
mourn the loss of one who has long been pro- 
minent in the religious circles of this city, and 
who has left a name fragrant with the highest 
honor attainable in this probationary world— 
that of a good man; a Christian sincere in his 
profession and upright in his life, and a citizen 
widely esteemed and greatly beloved for his 
enlarged and practical philanthrophy. Dea. 
Daniel Safford of the Mount Vernon Church 
(Rev. Dr. Kirk’s), departed this life on the last 
Sabbath, at the age of about sixty-three.* His 
funeral was on Wednesday, from the church in 
which he worshipped, and was attended by a 
large concourse of people, the seats in the spa- 
cious edifice being filled, and many persons 
standing in the aisles. Drs. Kirk, Blagden, 
and Adams, and the venerable Dr. Beecher, 
were inthe pulpit. The first three named 
took part in the exercises, which were very ap- 
propriate and touching. The selections of 
Scripture read by Dr. Kirk, were themselves a 
most impressive service. Tliese were followed 
by an account of the life and works of the de- 
ceased, by Dr. Blagden, and a prayer, rich in 
Scriptural language and in reminiscences of 
departed Christian worth, by Dr. Adams. 

In the course of the service, mention was 
made of the fact, that Dea. Safford had been 
connected, as an officer, with four different 
churches in this city. Whenever a new church 
was to be formed, a new house erected, and 
other work to be done, which required effort, 
wisdom, and generous gifts both of time and 
money, he was looked to as one whose pre- 
sence and influence were an almost certain 
pledge of success. He was always much en- 
gaged in the business of the City Missions, and 
every where he was the friend of the poor and 
needy.. He was a generous patron of eve 
good cause, and on the last day of his life, 
made a donation of one thousand dollars to the 
American Board. for which the annual collec- 
tion was in progress in the church to which he 
belonged. With all his activity, Dea. Safford 
was simple-hearted and child-like in his piety, 
never apparently thinking of himself more 
highly than he ought to think. But he is gone. 

e shall see his face no more. His influence, 
however, will live, and may the living be made 
better by his death. What we have said, we 
have said for the living, and our prayer is that 





* The last audible words uttered by him 
were :—“ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! Hal- 
lelujah—Amen.”—[ Traveller. 





many of our young men may imitate his Chris- 
tian virtues. We need such men at this day; 
the church needs them; society needs them; 
the Master needs them for his work upon the 
earth. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH DAY. 

The 124th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington—* the first in war, the first in 
peace, and the first in the hearts of his country- 
men,”—was celebrated in Boston, on the 22d 
of February, by the ringing of bells, the firing 
of cannon, the parade of troops, and an address 
by Hon. Edward Everett, one of our best ora- 
tors. 


After some introductory remarks of a per- 
sonal character, Mr. Everett remarked that the 
occasion was one of more than ordinary inte- 
rest. It was not only the celebration of the 
birth-day of Washington, but of the completion 
of a century since his first visit to Boston.— 
Boston was three times honored with a visit 
from Washington. He came for the first time 
in the last week of February, 1756. The seven 
years’ war had not then been declared in Eu- 
rope, but hostilities had been carried on for 
two years upon the inland frontiers of the Bri- 
tish colonies in America. Washington had al- 
ready greatly distinguished himself. He was 
preserved by a manifest Providence at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, and young as he was, had be- 
come the subject of public interest and antici- 
pation. He came with one or two brother of- 
ficers to consult Governor Shirley upon a ques- 
tion of rank and the general arrangements of 
the war. He was then 24 years old,—a mo- 
del of manly vigor, grace and beauty. His se- 
cond visit was on the 18th of March, 1776, the 
day afler the evacuation of Boston by the Bri- 
tish army, when Washington entered the city 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces of the Ame- 
rican Union. He came for the third time on 
the 25th of October, 1789, as first President of 
the United States, unanimously chosen in the 
hearts of the people, in advance not merely of 
the constitutional forms of election, but of the 
poor machinery of caucuses and conventions, 
by which, in later times, it has been found con- 
venient to relieve the people from the trouble 
of choosing their rulers. The relation of 
Washington to the country at these three visits 
was briefly alluded to. 


Variety. 


MARY’S LITTLE PRAYER. 


A Missionary in India writes to a friend in 
this country, thus :—“ As soon as I was able, 
we went to the sea shore. While we were 
there, two of our church members, and three of 
the baptized children, died of small-pox. The 
death of one of these illustrated strikingly the 
power of a mother’s teachings. Little Mary 
was but four years old—as death drew near, 
she thought she was going to sleep at night, 
and called her mother to come and hear her re- 
peat her little prayer. Her mother could not 
come to her, (as she, with her father and broth- 
er, who also had the small-pox, was separated 
from the rest of the family,)—but Mary repeat- 
ed her little prayer, turned over, and died. 

—_——_——— 


RAIN FROM HEAVEN. 


A little girl in Yorkshire, when water was 
scarce, saved as much rain-water as she could, 
and sold it to the washer-woman for a cent a 
bucket, and in this way cleared nearly five dol- 
lars for the Missionary Society. When she 
brought it to the Secretary, she was not willing 
to tell her name. ‘ But { must put down where 
the money came from,’ saidhe. ‘Call it then, 
replied the little girl, ‘ rain from heaven.’ 

oe 

Dr. Franxuin’s Recipe ror a Sietcu- 
Rive.—He recommended to those who could 
not afford the expense of a real sleigh-ride, 
that they should sit in the entry ina rocking- 
chair, put their feet into a tub of snow half an 
hour, and jingle the dinner bell all the time. 
Let them close their eyes at the same time, 
and imagine themselves flying along the road 
at the rate of twenty knots an hour, and they 
will thus have a cheap, funny, and tolerably 
disagreeable sleigh-ride. 


A Hums.e Home.—Are you not surprised 
to find how independent of money peace of 
conscience is, and how much happiness can be 
condensed into the humblest home? A cot- 
tage will not hold the bulky furniture and 
sumptuous accommodations of a mansion; but 
if God be there, a cottage will hold as much 
happiness as might stock a palace.—[Rev. 
Charles Hamilton. 


Tae Way To se Wise.— Read, read the 
Bible to me,’ said a boy too young to speak 
lain. ‘Read it loud after I lie down in my 
ittle bed. Then shall ibe wise. And a “ wise 
son maketh a glad father.” ’ 


Littte Giris.—There is something inex- 
pressibly sweet about little girls. ely, 
pure, ingenuous, unsuspecting, full of kindness 
to brothers, babies, and everything. They are 
sweet little human flowers, diamond dew-drops 
in the breath of morn. What a pity they 
should ever become flirts, and heartless co- 
quettes ! 

















Poetrp. 


ORIGINAL. 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 
Father above, look down on me, 
A poor and humble child ; 
Thine eye alone each act can see, 
Each evil thought divine. 


Teach me to look to thee for aid, 
When troubles on me rest; 

And when at length their course is stayed 
May I my thanks express. f 


Teach me repentance for my sins, 
And love for all around ; 

May faith, and charity, and hope 
Within my heart be found. 


And, Father, should my strength e’er faj 
Or should my faith grow a m1 
Teach me to humbly look to thee, 
Confessing every sin. Carrier, 
& sites 
ORIGINAL. 


ACROSTIC. 


Come, brother, leave awhile your play, 
Hear what your sister has to say ; 
And if she good advice impart, 
Remember—store it in your heart. 
Life’s journey you have just begun, 
Each rising day, each setting sun 
Should find you growing wiser, better, 
More learn’d as you increase in stature. 
Resist all evil, love the truth, 

Improve your time in days of youth. 
Counsel from age gladly receive, 
Honor your parents while they live. 
Midst scenes of danger be thou strong ; 
O scorn to do thy neighbor wrong, 
Never oppress the weak or poor 
Drive not the hungry from the door. 


_——s-—— 


MY MOTHER’S SONG. 
BY W. W. CALDWELL. 
I pray thee sing it o’er again, 
And sing it soft and low, 
It is the same sweet, holy strain, 
I loved so long ago, 
When in my mother’s arms I lay, 
A little chile, at close of day. 


It brings once more the dear home place 
Before my longing eye, 

The elms that o'er it interlace 
Their shady branchery, 


And the slim poplar, grown so high 
{ deemed it touched the very de. : 


The currants, too, beside the fence, 
The giant gooseberries rare, 
And the great lilac bush, from whence 
Such fragrance filled the air; 
The gravel walks so trim and neat, 
The grape that bowered the garden seat. 


The apple tree, whose blossoms swung 
My casement far above, 

The birds that therein built and sung 
Their matinals of love ; 

These and a thousand memories more, 

Those half-forgotten tones restore. 


But most what tender thoughts they bring 
Of her so angel-mild, 

Who thus at twilight hour would sing 
To rest her weary child, 

And pray the Father kind to keep 

Unceasing watch around his sheep. 


My mother! many years have 

Mid other pan T rove, - 
But long as life and memory last, 

Pil think of all thy love ; 
Thy patient love, thy tender cares, 
Thy gentle smile, thy earnest prayers. 
And oft amid life’s busy throng, 

Its endless whirl and roar, 
My wearied, careworn heart will long 

For childhood’s rest once more; 
The calm, sweet rest beside thy knee, 
Listening the songs of infancy. 

- [Tr 








E. 0, 


_—————— 


WHAT AM I? 
What am I ?—let me try to think : 
The work of Godam J; 
Not merely born to eat and drink, 
And, like the beasts, to die. 
God made me for a higher end, 
And wiser far than they ; 
To know and love him as my Friend, 
And all his will obey. 
Though [ am now a sinful child, 
There yet is hope for me; 
This soul of mine, by sin defiled, 
A holy soul may be, 
For God his own dear son once gave 
To take our sins away ; 
And Jesus came to seek and save 
The souls that went astray. 
My. soul can ee never die, 
ut may, through Jesus’ grace, 
Forever live with God on high, 
And see him face to face. 





—— 
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